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ABSTRACT 


This paper considers a common complaint of many mainline 
Protestant worship services. That is, worship lacks vitality and 
enthusiasm, and that it has little meaning for Christian living. 

Beginning with a particular theory of art proposed hy Susanne 
Langer, a definition of worship is developed and a strategy of worship 
renewal Based on participation is suggested. Worship is here defined 
as the participation of a worshipping congregation in the creation of 
non-discursive symbolic forms that express the patterns and rhythms 
of the Gospel. 

Participation is the term selected to isolate the quality of 
congregational involvement; worshippers can be passive participants, 
as in the performer/audience model of worship, or active participants. 
Active participational worship is the defined ideal. In such worship, 
the congregation members are actively involved in the creating of 
the worship experience. 

This basic theoretical background is combined with a brief 
discussion of John Westerhoff's approach to worship. Westerhoff 
ecclesiology and practical suggestions are appropriate for active 
participational worship. 

The concept of participation was used as the basis of a 
worship renewal project at the School of Theology at Claremont in 1980. 
The community worship of the School fit the performer/audience model 
of passive participation. The project intended to change the quality of 
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the worship experience "by focusing on active participation of the 
congregation in the planning, leading and evaluating of the services. 
A description of the project is included. 
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Chapter 1. 

INTRODUCTION 

This paper is the presentation of a Doctor of Ministry pro¬ 
ject in "worship renewal done at the School of Theology campus in the 
Spring of 1980. The project was intended to deal with what shall be 
termed "passive participation" in the community worship. This is meant 
to be descriptive of a syndrome arising in some mainline Protestant 
churches and in the School of Theology worshipping community. The 
worship experience in these cases seems to lack vitality or enthusiasm, 
to fall short of significant meaning, and fails to offer sustained re¬ 
levance for day-to-day Christian living. A description of the worship 
renewal project is contained in the second part of this paper. 

Preceding the project description is a discussion of art and 
worship. The content is the assumption upon which the worship renewal 
project was based. The relationship of this theoretical discussion to 
the project is important. To ignore the relationship would be to 
misjudge the intentions of the theoretical portion. It is not an 
attempt to give a definitive statement about Christian worship. It is 
merely to lay out the hypotheses behind the practical experience of 
the project. 

One of the tasks of the theoretical part of the project will 
be to develop working definitions of terms such as "participation," 
"passive participation," and "active participation." The terms them¬ 
selves. and the ideas have come from various discussions of art theory 
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(particularly Susanne K. Langer and Jack Coogan), and from the work of 
Larry Thomas and others. The concept of the Church and worship with¬ 
in the community calling itself the Church becomes an important con¬ 
sideration in the presentation. In this discussion we will use the 
work of John Westerhoff. 

In the theoretical presentation, worship will be considered 
from two perspectives: worship and its relationship to art and an 
ecclesiology. In both cases the categories used add to our under¬ 
standing of the participational nature of worship. 

The discussion begins with a particular concept of art. Here 
we will find that art and art theory can not only help to define more 
clearly what worship is, but can also offer resources for doing wor¬ 
ship more effectively. We begin with art and investigate the relation¬ 
ship between art and worship. The proposed relationship will be held 
throughout the remaining discussions. It is from this relationship 
that we derive one of our basic assumptions: that worship should be 
vital, dynamic, and that what goes on in worship should have something 
to do with what goes on in the world. It is also from this relation¬ 
ship that the participational character of worship arises. 

A second category, ecclesiology, is also used to continue the 
discussion of worship as participation. A specific character of 
Christian worship should emerge from this section as we review the 
works of John Westerhoff and his suggestions for worship renewal. 

The final section completes the discussion with some sugges¬ 
tions for planning and leading participational worship. This section 
also includes thoughts about the criteria for art that is used in wor¬ 
ship as well as for the art of doing worship. 
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Much of what will be considered was based on work done in the 
Corona United Methodist Church, work done for the leading of a unit 
on worship presented in the Spiritual Disciplines class at the School 
of Theology in the Fall of 1979, and on work done with the School of 
Theology Worship Council over several years. 
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Chapter 2 

ASPECTS OF ART THEORY AND WORSHIP 

The purpose of this project is to explore the hypothesis that 
one way of understanding Christian worship is to say that it is partici¬ 
pation in a symbolic expression of the rhythms and patterns of the Gos¬ 
pel. To see what we mean by this we must briefly consider the art 
theory of S. K. Langer. 

Susanne Langer defines art: "Art is the creation of forms 
symbolic of human feeling.” 1 2 We rely on art to give form to a level of 
awareness present but not articulated as a matter of routine experience. 
It provides a way by which life's experiences are isolated and combined 
into meaning. An artist adventures into what lies beneath the surface 
of experience and, for Langer, the artistic creation is directly rela¬ 
ted to the structure and composition of human feeling. 

Nature speaks to us, first of all, through our senses; the forms 
and qualities we distinguish, remember, imagine, or recognize are 
symbols of entities which exceed and outlive our momentary exper¬ 
ience. Moreover, the same symbols-qualities, line, rhythms-may 
occur in innumerable presentations; they are abstractable and 

combinatory.^ 

These entities are human feelings; the symbols are projections of 
feelings. Art articulates, communicates, human experiences by project¬ 
ing the feelings generated by that experience. 

Langer's definition of art draws an important distinction. Not 

1 Susanne Langer, Feeling and Form . (New York: Charles Scib- 
ner's Sons, 1953.) p. 240. 

2 

Susanne Langer, Philosophy in a New Key . (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1978.) p. 93, 9b. 
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all forms of knowing and communicating are art. Art, with its inti¬ 
mate relationship to the structure and content of human feelings, is a 
specifically non-discursive form of communicating. She contrasts non- 
discursive forms to discursive forms. 

Discursive forms of knowing, such as that of conventional lan¬ 
guage, are controlled by a particular syntax.3 In the case of speech, 
the syntax is derived from a logic of word order, relationship of verbs 
to nouns, a propositional and diachronic consideration of ideas. 

Non-discursive forms of communication, on the other hand, have 
the ability to project patterns of experience symbolically because 
their structure (their "syntax") can provide a formal analogue to 
human feelings.^ For instance, a piece of visual art can project 
forms simultaneously in several overlapping fashions: an observer 
can be affected by patterns of color, by the inner structure of shapes, 
by the relationships of shapes to one another and the background.5 The 
observer can have a rather complex moment of experience full of meaning 
if he or she can identify these forms as analogues to the patterns of 
felt life. For language to symbolize this experience, aspects of the 
experience would have to be distinguished and considered separately. 

The ideas would have to be considered one at a time. Such a consider¬ 
ation would distort or destroy the patterns of feeling characteristic 
of the experience. This is not to say that discursive language can not 
be used to discuss experience. 


3lbid., p. 9^. 

^Danger, Feeling and Form ., p. 2k0-2kl. 
danger. Philosophy in a New Key . , p. 9^. 
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It is to say that there is a distinction, useful for our 
discussion about worship, between these two ways of knowing. Non- 
diseursive forms can project experiences not directly available to 
discursive discussion. [It should be noted that words can be used 
non-discursively. When the discursive syntax disappears, the syntax 
controlling word order and propositional consideration of ideas, and 
words are arranged to project human feelings, the gap between the two 
different structural forms disappears and we have poetry.U 

The Gospel exhibits characteristic patterns which can be pro¬ 
jected in non-discursive forms. We see these patterns in the Gospel 
stories; they relate the classic events of the Christian tradition, yet 
have their origin in the events and feelings of daily life. A typical 
example of such a pattern is that of confession, forgiveness, and 
healing. This is a central expression of the Gospel and is rooted 
in human experience.® 

It is these Gospel patterns which define the Christian world 
view. It is the symbolic expression of these patterns which should be 
the content of Christian worship.T It is the participation of a wor¬ 
shipping congregation in the creation of these non-discursive symbolic 
forms that we will use as a defining characteristic of Christian wor¬ 
ship. We emphasize participation as that quality of worship which dis¬ 
tinguishes it from the arts, and have chosen to stress this quality as 
the basis of the worship renewal project.® 

g 

Larry Thomas, "Liturgy and Experience." (unpublished disser¬ 
tation, School of Theology at Claremont, 1973.) P- 106. 

T Ibid., p. 93. 

g 

W. Jack Coogan, "Worship as Expressive Form." (unpublished 
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Our introduction stated that worship in many mainline Protes¬ 
tant churches lacks vitality and relevance. How does participation in 
worship relate to this problem? 

-■ First, let us describe "passive" worship in terms of participa¬ 
tion. Many churches assume the congregation to be an audience at wor¬ 
ship. The congregation's "role" is to observe the performance of the 
professional worship leaders as they guide the congregation to inspira¬ 
tional moments. The usual basis of evaluating such worship is to ask 
how powerful the sermon was, how grand the choir anthem, and how many 
persons attended. This audience/performer model of worship we label 
"passive" worship. The involvement required is minimal and reflection 
may or may not be invited. The most expected of worshippers is an 
attentive watching. 

This is far from the ideal of worship. But even this model 
allows for participation. People participate in any event at many 
levels. Even in the audience/performer model the most passive congre¬ 
gation member can be to some extent involved with the Gospel. Through 
the most passive sort of listening a person may, perhaps for the first 
time, hear described the Gospel patterns of grace, rebirth, and future. 
Identified, these Gospel patterns help give order and definition to 
life experiences already within the worshipper's repertoire, but lack¬ 
ing meaningful reference. Human experience can thus be placed within 
a theological context. The Gospel patterns and their symbolic repres¬ 
entations offer a medium for reflecting and sharing. Further, these 
expressions suggest a world view to worshippers for interpreting 


Th.D. dissertation. School of Theology at Claremont, 1967.) p. 33 . 
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future experiences. 

In developing a strategy for worship renewal it is critical to 
validate this style of worship; but it should not be an end in itself. 
Rather, it should be a step toward creating active participational 
worship . Christian worship should be more than a mere watching as the 
Gospel patterns are expressed. As part of worship renewal centered 
around the concept of participation, we can say, along with the entire 
Christian tradition, that worship should be the "work of the people." 

By means of the corporate worship of the Church, believers participate 
in creating in the patterns and rhythms of the Gospel. 

Gregory Dix gives historical evidence for this emphasis of doing 
worship. As a matter of fact, he attributes the decline of worship in 
Western Christianity as stemming from the lack of active doing by the 
laity during the Middle Ages. 9 Prior to that the doing of liturgy 
(worship) required the active participation of all member of the Church. 
As an example of doing, Dix tells us that everyone had a specific order 
or role to play.-*-® The orders, or roles, included the high priest or 
celebrant-bishop, priests or presbyters, levites or deacons, and the 
laity. Dix writes: 

...in the first century the Eucharist is emphatically a corporate 
action of the whole Christian body, in which every "order" from the 
layman to the bishop has its own special "liturgy," without the 
proper fulfillment of each of which the worship of the whole church 
cannot be fulfilled.I 1 

If we consider the still existant roles in any given congrega- 

9Gregory Dix, Shape of the Liturgy . (London: Dacre Press, 19^5) 

p. 13. 

IGlbid., p. 1, quoting Clement of Rome. 

-*--*-Ibid. , p.2. 
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tion we can analyze their activities for the patterns of the Gospel that 
are expressed by each. For instance, let us consider the very common 
role of acolyte. The content of this role is often seen as the bring¬ 
ing of the light into the sanctuary and the returning of it to the world 
after the worship service is over. This action is rich with theological 
meaning. It is both expressive of the Gospel and has direct implica¬ 
tions for meaningful Christian life. For the individual participant 
functioning as acolyte the doing of this special role is direct involve¬ 
ment in creating. Further, it might present a challenge for the living 
of life outside of the sanctuary. The acting out of this role gives 
the rest of the congregation an opportunity to explore the relationship 
of the Light to human enterprise in general. In other words, because 
of the "perceptible form" of the role, the entire congregation can act 
out and reflect on the role of the light carrier; they may come to a 
self-understanding of being acolytes, light carriers, in the world. 

There are many potential roles for worship, each containing 
its various expression of the Gospel. Each congregation has its own 
list; ushers, greeters, collectors, prayers, singers, preparers, 
preachers, and the like as examples. Each participant should have at 
least one such role to reflect on as well as being able to consider the 
other roles comprising the community worship event. The direct in¬ 
volvement allows the participant not only a rich experience but a wealth 
of personal material for reflection. This kind of "doing" is active 
participation. 

ho one is a passive spectator in this kind of worship. Each 
singer is doing much more than singing a song, although that in itself 
is highly participatory. A singer joins in the first hymn; he or she 
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is not just tagging along, but is participating in the beginning of the 
service. The prayers are not just praying; they are bringing the con¬ 
cerns and thanksgivings of the congregation before God. The Church is 
busy being the Church during this kind of worship—not just acting out 
roles. Further, active participation suggests a more thoroughgoing 
engagement in the dramatic flow of the overall worship. Worship struc¬ 
ture should express the gathering, the confession, the forgiving, 
the proclaiming, the commissioning, and blessing that we know as the 
Gospel experience. This drama, as well as the rich traditions of the 
Church year and the rites of passage celebrated in the Christian life, 
all are material for the doing of worship by a congregation that we 
identify as active participation. 

Active participation is one ideal for Christian worship. We 
find it useful for several reasons. It insists on an intimate rela¬ 
tionship between our personal Christian experience, the Gospel as the 
center of our faith, and what we do in corporate worship. Further, by 
using Gospel patterns as a standard and the concept of participation as 
a focal point, we have criteria for the planning and evaluating worship. 
The patterns help distinguish Christian worship from non-Christ¬ 
ian community events. They also supply expressions of the Christian 
world—view that can oe carried outside of the sanctuary into the 
arena of daily living. By isolating participation as a quality of 
Christian worship, we can develop strategies and goals for doing wor¬ 
ship renewal in local churches. 

Active participation, the doing of worship is our ideal for 
Christian worship. In Chapter 3 we will discuss the art of increasing 
active participation in a congregation. In the next chapter we present 
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an ecclesiology which further expands the concept of worship as 
participation. 
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Chapter 3 

WORSHIP AND THE CHURCH—JOHN WESTERHOFF 

So far we have said that worship is related to art. This 
assertion implies a great deal about the character of worship. We 
can use what we know about art to inform how we plan, lead, and evaluate 
worship. We would like to use the nature of the Church as an addi¬ 
tional category by which to view worship. In at least some sense the 
Church defines itself in its worship. It is logical that an under¬ 
standing of the Church should inform our worship. 

To give consideration to the nature of the Church and worship we 
will review the works of John Westerhoff. His work is applicable because 
he has given particular thought to the relationship between ecelesio- 
logy and worship. Additionally, his ecclesiology has direct impli¬ 
cations for worship as participation. 

John Westerhoff uses his understanding of the Church to present 
a program of Christian education and worship for local churches. Fund¬ 
amental to his concepts is the notion of local church . He defines it 
as a living, interacting, radical community. 

The Church is best understood as a creation of God, a community 
of corporate social agents called to bear witness individually 
and corporately in word and deed to God's intention for human 
life, that is, to be a radical community for others, a counter 
culture... ^ 

The community is "radical'* in its commitment to bearing witness to the 
Word; it is also "radical" in its inclusion of all members of the 

12John H. Westerhoff, III, Will Our Children Have Faith? (Hew 
York: Seabury Press, 1975.) p.lrg. 
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community within its active Church life. Nurturing of the community 
life is a central function of the Church. 

To promote the intimate, interacting community that is the 
Church, Westerhoff defines the local church with certain criteria. 

First, a local church must he a community with some basis for common 
identity. For Westerhoff, this means a degree of consensus on basic 
beliefs, goals, purposes, and so on. A shared identity gives focus 
and direction to the community life. 

The struggle to find a common identity of necessity, in Wester- 

hoff's thinking, limits the size of any "real" church community. The 

size is his second criterion in defining the local church. 

Of course, in one important sense, the community of faith is uni¬ 
versal, uniting together faithful persons of all tongues and races, 
here and beyond. However, for this greater community to have real¬ 
ity and meaning, we need to interact within the intimacy of a 
closely knit community in which fellowship and care for each other 
can be experienced, and in which the struggles of faith and life 
can be shared. -*-3 

A third necessity in the Church community is the presence of 

three generations. The interaction of generations guarantees the mixing 

of needs and gifts. Further, and perhaps more to Westerhoff's purposes, 

it promotes the sharing of tradition and vision vital to the growth 

of Christian symbols and heritage. 

Too often the church either lacks the third generation or sets the 
generations apart. Remember that the third generation is the 
generation of memory, and without its presence the other two gen¬ 
erations are locked into the existential present. While the 


13 

Ibid., p. 52-53. Westerhoff writes: "...larger units can 
serve important organizational needs, but if they are to be fully 
constructive, we need to maintain the life of smaller communities 
within them. Without this sense of intimate community, the church 
becomes simply another institution in the society—and that we cannot 
afford to permit." 
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first generation is potentially the generation of vision, it is 
not possible to have visions without a memory, and memory is 
supplied by the third generation. The second generation is the 
generation of the present. When it is combined with the generation 
of memory and vision, it functions to confront the community with 
reality, but left to itself and the present, life becomes intoler¬ 
able and meaningless. Without interaction between and among the 
generations, each mating its own unigue contribution, Christian 
community is difficult to maintain." 

Westerhoff’s final criterion for the local church community calls 

for a diversity of persons, a blending of gifts and needs dependent 

on different backgrounds and interests. 

For the Christian this means that true faith community must be 
composed of persons with diverse gifts—apostles, prophets, teachers 
...Also, when the Christian Church is divided by race, social, or 
economic status, nationality, or ethnic origin, true Christian 
community is once again outside our grasp.^-5 

Once Westerhoff has asserted his definition of the local church he 

discusses the nature of worship. Based on his ecclesiology he insists 

on what we have been calling active, participational worship. 

The norm for Christian life is the celebration of the Eucharist, 
best understood as a joyful gathering of God’s storytelling people 
to proclaim their faith and share a common meal with their risen 
Lord so as to be united in community, refreshed and empowered for 
ministry in the world. 

The festive gathering is not so much a private, passive, 
individualistic occasion as it is a public, active, corporate 
activity. It is not a subjective act in which we do something 
either for or to ourselves. Neither is it an objective act 
through which we do something either for or to God. Rather, it 
is an occasion for the community to gratefully encounter God in 
Jesus Christ and act with God in transformation of life and of our 
lives. 10 

Nothing is more important to the Church’s community life than worship. 


1 ^Ibid., p. 53. 

■^Ibid. 3 p. 53 - 5 !).. 

^-°John H. Westerhoff, III, Learning Through Liturgy . (New 
York: Seabury Press, 1978) p. 105. 
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The corporate rituals 1 ? function to sustain and transmit the Christian 
world view, and help to make "meaningful" the experiences of human life .18 

From a religious education point of view, the community rituals 
effectively help to transmit Christian faith. Especially in a "counter 
culture" 1 ^ such as the Church, worship must he integral to self ex¬ 
pression. ''Only an identity-conscious, tradition hearing community 
rich in meaningful ritual, can help us to know and remember who we 

r,20 

are. 

Worship is something that must he done: action, and it must 
include the entire community in participation. Westerhoff, for in¬ 
stance, has no use for children's worship services or Sunday School 
running simultaneously to the community worship time. 21 The local 
church worships together and everyone gets involved. 

Involvement is not just a body count. All of who we are as 
humans and as a church must he called to our worship. This includes 
our intelligence, our fantasy, and imagination, our songs, dances, our 
emotions, mystery, and sensuality. 22 Our worship must he rich enough 
so stimulate all aspects of our being, and rich enough to meet the 

■^Westerhoff, Will Our Children Have Faith? , p. 60. He in¬ 
tends to include other community events outside of Sunday morning wor¬ 
ship, hut this always remains the center of co mmun ity life and cele¬ 
bration. 

1 ®Ihid., p. 56 . 

■^Ibid., p. h9. 

2-i 

^Westerhoff, Learning Through liturgy ., p. 103. 

21 Ibid. 

22 

Ibid., p. 110-116 contains a lengthy discussion of the need 
to stimulate all awarenesses as an educational strategy. Also cf. 
p. 123. 
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needs of all our interests and generational developmental concerns. 

One of Westerhoff’s favorite methods for doing this in worship 
is storytelling. J This technique he gives as an example of a way to 
both express the Christian tradition and enliven the congregations 
participation in worship. 

We need to consider directing our educational efforts toward story¬ 
telling. We need to transmit in meaningful ways the story of our 
faith, the story of God's historical acts in the lives of his/her 
people. From the earliest years, in the context of a celebrating 
faith community, children, youth, and adults need to experience 
the faith story through song, dance, drama, and the visual arts... 

We need to seek ways to communicate the story as our story, ways 
to express it through word and deed and ways to use it as our 
foundation for reflective action. Most of a!1 we need to frame 
our lives in community so that we are significantly engaged in 
reflective action as a story-living people.^ 

Another essential element to Westerhoff's style of doing worship 
is the active involvement of the Church in the doing and planning. To 
him, worship does not take place within the confines of the "call to 
worship" and the "benediction." It is an activity which focuses week 
long involvement with the Scriptures, artistic projects, mission work, 
education, and whatever else the congregation has shared. 

The focusing begins before the first notes of the "prelude." 
Westerhoff writes: 

Imagine a congregation gathering for an hour of catechesis before 
the morning family Eucharist followed by a family fellowship meal 
at which reports and intentions for ministry in the world could be 
made and celebrated. At the heart of every Eucharist are the pro¬ 
pers, the lessons, the assigned Scripture. During the week various 
youth and adults might gather with their priest to engage in serious 
Bible study and prepare for their worship. At this time they could 
appropriately decorate the place of worship; plan the hymns; 
prepare the prayers of the people; and plan for the sermon as a 


2 3lbid.,p. 120. 

^Ibid., p. 120-121. 
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homily, dialogue, song, story, drama, or dance. They could hake 
the bread and make the wine to he offered. Further, they might 
plan for an educational experience for all ages before the service 
to help them prepare to participate in the community liturgy. 

He goes on to say that the time after worship, such as the coffee- 

fellowship hour, can he a continuing opportunity for interaction. 

Westerhoff stresses that everyone's involvement as action is 
vital. The people of the congregation dramatize the Gospel lesson, pre¬ 
pare special dance, or do a wide variety of activities that give 
worship an active quality. But, there is more than action. "Most of 
all we need to frame our lives in community so that we are significantly 
engaged in 'reflective' action as a story-living people.Wester¬ 
hoff is making this statement in the context of Christian education and 
the life of prayer. The combination of ritual action and reflection 
aids in growth and integration of the Christian identity. It also 
links human experiences to the tradition of faith.^7 Again we have this 
combination of involvement and reflection which we have termed partici¬ 
pation. 

In sum, Westerhoff uses his understanding of the local church 
to characterize worship. Worship is the vital expression of the commun¬ 
ity identity and is essential in sharing this identity. Further, wor¬ 
ship nurtures the Church community by its fellowship both during and 
surrounding the actual worship event. It is the focus for nl l inter¬ 
action among the community members. From this interaction, the Church 

^Westerhaff , Learning Through Liturgy ., p. 105-106. 

2 ^Ibid., p. 121. 

2 ^Ibid., p. 124-132. Westerhoff gives a systematic discussion 
of symbolic action and the process whereby which human experience is 
set into the context of faith. 
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tradition is shared and the community strengthens its identity and 
basis of action. 

Westerhoff also points out that the diversity of the local 
church itself must be represented in worship. Worship should be inter- 
generational and should have enough variety to speak not only to the 
totality of an individual person but to the variety of the community. 
This kind of worship requires involvement of the congregation in the 
planning and doing of worship at every stage. 

Using Westerhoff’s views about the Church and Christian worship, 
it is possible to clarify the concept of local church used throughout 
this paper and to further articulate what is meant by "participational" 
worship. We will do this by means of a few comments about Westerhoff's 
concepts and general expansion of what he has said. 

One of the obvious limits that Westerhoff suggests for the local 
church is its size . A common criteria for a "successful" church today 
is how large it is. Yet, for the intensity of interaction that Wester¬ 
hoff insists on, we must take seriously the value of smaller congre¬ 
gations. The very early Church probably thought of itself in worship 
as a gathering of all believers. This very quickly became impractical 
and remains so for today. Yet we seem to seek out largeness as a 
means of self affirmation. 

We do this in spite of the fact that most of the present 
church polities give, sincere authenticity to local congregations. Even 
episcopally oriented traditions assume this authenticity by having a 
"representative" of the entire denominational body present at each 
worship service (through the priest, elder, and so on.) This emphasis 
on the authenticity of the local Church is veiy usefill in affirming 
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smaller congregations. It also opens the door for the using of local 
customs and peculiarities to the benefit of the worship experience . 28 

In the case of larger congregations it might he possible to 
do worship in the context of smaller groups within the Church. (See 
footnote 13.) There is a danger here, however, in that such groups 
often separate off along line of common interest or peer groups. This 
undermines the variety of generations, needs, talents, ethnic back¬ 
grounds, and so on that Westerhoff suggests. When small groups within 
a church are used, great care must b 7 taken to link group to group and 
to maintain the intimacy of each group to the larger whole. Of course, 
there is no guarantee that small congregations would not form them¬ 
selves in a similar fashion. 

This leads to a question of Westerhoff’s general description 
of the local Church and its worship. How broad can our congregations 
be, in terms of interest, ethnic background, profession, and the like, 
and still maintain a common identity, a shared set of goals, and be¬ 
liefs? Is the Gospel itself the common ground? Or, must we try to 
force a common interpretation through creeds and dogmas, or denomin¬ 
ational programs in order to insure good communication? 

There is another side to this concern: if we are to believe 
in the power of small congregations to have meaningful community, we 
must also be aware of the dangers of cultism. A small local church 
whose members live, work, and worship together might become quite 
closed. Christian history is full of examples of groups who maintain 
their Christian identity at the expense of defining everyone else 

pO 

°Jake Empereur, S.J., "Rite On.’" Modem Liturgy, VII, 6. 
(Sept/Oct 1980), p. 12, 22-23. 
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"out." This must be stridently resisted. 

Our concept of the local Church must root its identity in the 
larger Body of Christ which it represents, hut to which it also belongs. 
Local churches should encourage participation in denominational concerns 
and workshops, ecumenical dialogues, and interfaith activities. 

It is perhaps through these resources that the local Churches can 
continually expose themselves to the pluralism necessary for their 
own growth. 

The kind of worship experience Westerhoff outlines requires 
the interaction and involvement of the entire congregation. It is 
obviously not something that can be guaranteed even with the best 
planning. Participation occurs first on the level of the individual 
awareness. The richer the environment for worship the more there will 
be for the worshippers to respond to, to receive and enjoy. Wester¬ 
hoff suggests the use of storytelling to create a rich experience. This 
is a good one because it offers several levels of awareness sensitivi¬ 
ties, and it directly communicates Gospel patterns. 

Likewise, the more "aware" the worshippers are, the greater 
the opportunity the experience will have to influence their lives. 

In doing worship, we should take seriously the educational task that 
goes along with increased participation. 

Westerhoff does not expect worship to be passively received. 

He desires the total involvement of the entire congregation in doing 
worship. The richness of the experience is meant to draw persons into 
the action. All of the techniques, such as the storytelling, drama, 
music, visual creation and readings are resources for active engagement. 
The people do the worship. Tney do it in different arenas, including 
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the planning and preparation that goes on long before the worship 
hour. This understanding is directly related to the role of the pro¬ 
fessionals involved in worship. This will he discussed at length in 
the next chapter. 

Finally, the local church must exist in its authenticity. But 
it must also recognize its participation in the eternal, historic, 
infinite Body of Christ, the Church universal. The local church has an 
identity by which to interpret and judge itself. The Scripture, his¬ 
tory of Christianity, and denominational traditions shape the local 
church and continue to mold it as part of the congregational reflective 
process. This rootedness allows for participation in a unique time and 
place, but it also points to the universal community to which it be¬ 
longs. It is this universal quality which allows the local church to 
use the patterns and rhythms of the Gospel to interpret and direct 
its own life and to share it with the world beyond its doors. 

The kind of worship Westerhoff proposes here is participational 
worship. It is meant to involve all members of the worshipping com¬ 
munity together in the articulation of and reflection on the Gospel. 

It holds a certain view of the local church and a certain view of the 
involvement member must take. What has been said here is meant to 
move congregations away from a passive kind of worship; a worship in 
which professionals do worship and the congregation watches. 

In the next section we will discuss some of the aspects of 
doing worship in the local church. 
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Chapter lr 

THE ART OF LEADING AND PLANNING WORSHIP 

How do we worship then? Jerry Carter, in an unpublished paper, 
suggests that "...the work of planning and leading can be considered 
as an art, and that pastors (and others) so engaged consider themselves 
as artists in the particular art of liturgy.Interpreting this 
statement using the above definition of liturgy, we could say that in 
every level of doing worship (the planning, acting out, reflecting on, 
sitting through, and evaluating) all the worshipping people are parti¬ 
cipating in the patterns and rhythms of the Gospel. The congregation, 
as individuals and as a whole, is engaged in the art of liturgy. 

This has direct implications for how to plan and do worship. 
First, the description of worship and liturgy as art supplies a renewed 
understanding of worship as a sacred activity. The sacred quality is 
reclaimed as a first step in reclaiming the vitality worship should 
produce. There are concrete reasons for taking worship seriously and 
devoting the time and energy good worship requires. 

Additionally, worship as liturgical art requires the partici¬ 
pation of all the people gathered. Everyone's energy, needs, talents, 
concerns and hopes are added together to compose the worship experience. 
This places a real value on the worth of individual worshippers and 
their activities. No one is an unimportant bystander. All must be 
recognized and treated as essential to the common enternrise. 

2 %erry Carter, "The Liturgist and the Liturgical Art." (un¬ 
published paper, August 1980), p. 1. 
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Finally, the above concepts of worship and art make worship an 
extremely important event for the community identity. It becomes the 
self-expression of the community to itself, to the world, and to 
God. The articulation and reflection of this identity direct the ac¬ 
tions of the church congregation beyond the confines of Sunday morning 
worship. For an event of this importance, more needs to be said about 
the art of planning and leading of worship Everyone has a function, 
everyone is a liturgist. But the event still must be well thought out, 
planned, and structured to facilitate good "doing" by all. 

In most traditions it has been the pastor who has been in charge 
of worship. Often it has also been the pastor who "does" worship. A 
church that is interested in moving away from performer oriented, 
passive worship might desire to include more persons in the planning 
and leading of worship. This can be done by forming a team of persons 
to do the overall worship organizing. The use of such a planning team 
is becoming a fairly common practice. In most churches using one, the 
pastor of the church remains in charge by virtue of his/her training 
and profession. However, there are usually other professionals, mus¬ 
icians at the very least, who have regularly had some input into the 
worship planning process and leadership. A planning team can be com¬ 
posed of the pastor, these professionals, and other interested congre¬ 
gation members. Even at this step liturgy has become more the "work 
of the people." 

Success of such a team requires, among other factors, care in 
selection of the membership. Many persons are interested in helping 
but lack the basic skills to be able contributors. The pastor and 
others choosing the team must keep in mind the variety of Jobs 
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necessary, the quality sought, and the willingness of people to serve. 
Working on a planning team should he a major committment. All members 
must have mutual trust and respect. There must he a willingness to 
explore new ideas as well as an effort to become familiar with denomin¬ 
ational traditions and local requirements. 

In organizing a planning team it is probably wise to ask 
persons to serve for only a limited period of time: a liturgical season 
or six months, or a year. By such a limitation the number of people 
who can be so intensely involved is increased over a long time period. 

It also helps improve the general skill level of the entire congregation 
and avoids one small group of people loosing touch of overall worship 
needs or dominating the larger groups. Short-term commitments also 
often make it easier for people with busy schedules to take on the 
worship planning responsibility. 

Participation in worship is increased by having such a planning 
team. Persons not previously involved in worship are given oppor¬ 
tunities to learn and influence congregation worship. This can be 
an intense and rewarding involvement. But there are other ways to 
involve even more persons in the worship of the Church. 

Many jobs can be handed out after the initial worship planning 
has been done. As a matter of fact, planning teams should look for 
activities that do allow meaningful contributions from all generations 
and sub-groups, within the community. Special tasks, such as bread 
baking, poster work or carpentry, special dance or music can be vital 
worship activities in themselves and can add to a person's overall 
feeling of ownership of the community worship event. Every effort 
should be made to take advantage of the special talents and resources 
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of the church. 

Additionally, the planning team can use the special events of 
the community, such as mission activities, graduations and mortgage 
payoffs to arrange for special worship celebrations. Many areas have 
ethnic or historical events which can easily be developed for local 
church use. These are added opportunities to involve a wide variety 
of persons in the doing of worship. 

This last mentioned suggestion for the increased participation 
of congregation leads to another consideration for the planning of 
worship. Each congregation is unique. There will be particular needs 
and resources for every different community. Worship planners must 
develop a sensitivity to this uniqueness.3° There is no reason why the 
unique feature cannot be used to enhance participation in worship. This 
requires becoming more aware of the particular patterns of life out¬ 
side of the church. Rural agricultural areas, for instance, usually 
have obvious and deeply rooted annual rhythms. Bringing these other 
life patterns into awareness can only increase perception of life 
patterns generally. The worship of the church can help people live 
life more meaningfully in exactly this fashion. We should hope to 
bring closer together the liturgy of the Church and the liturgy of Life. 

In the same vein, there is an even greater obligation for plan¬ 
ners to be sensitive to peoples’ needs and past traditions. A con¬ 
gregation can not become a highly interacting and acting community 
overnight. Leadership must allow for the needs of individuals every 

step of the way and include people where they are ready to be. The 

3C>rbid., p. 5-6. 
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Church is not a place. "Being the Church is something that happens to 
a specific group of people. It is an on-going process which makes a 
difference to them because they are reconciled to each other. Through 
this process they can share their Christian experience."^ The people 
must not be lost in the cause of better worship. This sensitivity is 
part of the art of planning and leading worship. It is also a strategy 
to increase congregational participation. 

Worship planners and leaders have an additional task—an ed¬ 
ucational one. There is an obligation to help the congregation be 
better able to participate in worship, to take a more active role in 
the doing and reflecting, as well as in the direct planning and leading. 
Educationally it requires helping people to become more perceptive as 
artists. The church, through worship and other activities, can offer 
numerous opportunities for enriching experiences. Worship planners 
can see this as part of their own task or can offer support to other 
groups within the church who wish such special events. 

Anything which helps increase the artistic imagination of a 
congregation will have a payoff for worship. But the planners of 
worship must also make sure that the worship experiences themselves are 
rich enough to warrant the artistic engagement of the people. There 
are some thoughts and criteria for art and worship below. Planning 
teams should give careful thought to what kinds of art will be most 
helpful to their particular situations. The congregation needs to trust 
that what is offered for their increased participation at imaginative 
levels is meaningful in the context of their Christian growth. 

34bid., p. 6. 
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Apart from the efforts of a worship planning team, a congrega¬ 
tion needs an overall educational program that assists persons in 
their understanding of worship and the Christian tradition. This will 
supply the worshippers with the language and symbol repertoire that 
will likewise increase their participation in worship. For instance, 
an educational program should present the Biblical stories in exciting 
ways to increase the congregation’s awareness of Scripture. Another 
example is an education program that helps persons in their theologi¬ 
zing about the nature, history, and tradition of Christian worship. 

Along with this overall educational task, pastors and other 
professionals must help give individuals the skills and reassurance 
needed to participate actively in worship. For instance, people are 
often asked to read the Scriptures. This is usually done in an off¬ 
handed way. But with help, readers can realize that the reading of 
Scripture is an event —it is a proclamatory event and an interpreta¬ 
tive one. This immediately changes the significance of a person’s 
contributions. Proper preparation includes thought and practice. 

Working with people as they become more active in worship enhances 
the events themselves and increases the chances of personal partici¬ 
pation being more rewarding. 

The discussion above has been about the general planning 
concerns for worship. Another aspect to artistic worship is the art 
of the individual liturgists. Whether a person is an acolyte, a preach¬ 
er, or a hymn singer, there are certain attitudes and skills so that 
each person participates more fully and the general richness of the 
community experience is enhanced. 

First of all, the roles people serve and the actions they 
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perform are not decorations done to make worship "look" "better. 

Worship is the expression of the patterns and rhythms of the Gospel. 
Worship participants, by use of their specific skills, are expressing 
these patterns in a communal form. Each contribution is important 
and should be treated as such. 

For all liturgical artists, and especially for pastors and other 
persons with special skills, there is a responsibility to become aware 
of one’s art form. For instance, a preacher should be practiced in 
the art of preaching, making this part of the worship event expressive 
of the proclamation of the Gospel. This goes far beyond a basic speak¬ 
ing skill. The Preacher-artist must also develop a knowledge of poetry 
and storytelling, body motion, and whatever else will enrich the pro¬ 
clamation event. Likewise, the musicians and other leaders should 
engage all their skills to make their contributions more expressive. 

Along with a developed skill, liturgical artists must claim 

for themselves a freedom to do their art effectively. Within this 

context there is likewise a need for sensitivity as to the best forms 

of communication within a given congregation. Jerry Carter writes: 

In a time when few common forms of communication are readily 
available to most worshippers, it’s all the more important for 
the liturgist to develop sensitivity to forms which speak to 
basic human concerns, basic human needs, basic human affirmations. 

Wo matter how hallowed the received forms of worship, no matter 
what restrictions, are placed upon the freedom of liturgist to alter 
them, there is still the need to creatively use, interpret, and 
act them out. Sadly, most pastors who claim some knowledge of 
liturgy show themselves either legalists, concerned with doing the 
"right" thing; or technicians, who know some things about the 
components of worship, but have no vision of creatively shaping 
them into a form which speaks to and forms human beings. 32 

Each liturgical artist and every congregation needs to explore both its 
S 2 Ibid., p. 2. 
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freedom and limitations in the doing of -worship. 

One final thing concerning the liturgical artist. There is 
a danger that any■>'one artist of a group of artists might lose sight of 
the communal nature of worship. No one participant's contribution makes 
up the whole show. Everyone needs to work together to ensure that all 
the contributions will interact in portraying the Gospel. Liturgical 
artists, are not doing art for art’s sake. Their contributions should 
facilitate the worship action of the community and the reflection on 
the Gospel. 

Not everyone within a worshipping congregation will have the 
self-consciousness about their participation that is outlined above. 

But each person does have an obligation with regard to his or her 
attitude and skill. Whether or not an individual has been actively 
involved in worship planning, or whether or not he or she has a special 
liturgical task, it behooves each person to come to the worship exper¬ 
ience with the anticipation of becoming part of an event. Churches 
should encourage an attitude of willingness and openness to participate. 
■AIT. is lost if there is no worshipping body. It takes everyone finally 
to do worship. 

The congregation is both the locus or audience of the liturgical 
artist's work and is, in a real sense, part of the liturgical team. 
Soren Kierkegaard’s familiar analogy states that clergy and music¬ 
ians. are not the actors on the stage of worship, but serve as promp¬ 
ters. for the real actors...the members of the congregations. We 
may see liturgical actors not only as prompters, who remind the act¬ 
ors. of their lines, but also coaches, trainers, cheerleaders, cri¬ 
tics, as; well as. member of the cast or teams. The final "art" of 
worship lies with the whole people of God. Those few specially 
trained and gifted excercise their art within, for, and on behalf 
of the whole community of liturgical artists...the congregation.33 

33ibid. , p. 6. 
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We have liturgical artists planning, leading, and doing worship. But art 
itself can aid our worship experience and increase our participation. 

What is "good" art for worship? Although we have been sug¬ 
gesting great freedom in the doing of art for worship, and have said 
that worship is art, something must also he said about criteria for 
art used in worship. We said above that liturgical artists must do the 
art so as to facilitate the worship action and reflection of the con¬ 
gregation. This holds true also for the selection of art to use in 
worship. The question to ask of any art piece: music, painting or 
sculpture, is "how will it add to the act of worship?" 

This question, and its consideration, does not, in itself, 
impose limitations on what can and can not be used. Art for worship 
must not be judged apart from its intended use.^ For instance, a 
particular painting might be judged positively on certain religious 
grounds. This is already different, perhaps, than judging it from 
other artistic" grounds. Regardless, the painting may be a "good" 
painting; or, it may have been done by a long-time member of the 
congregation and have lots of sentimental value. In evaluating the 
painting for worship use, the questi on remains ills s am s i viXl i*fc 

facilitate worship action?" A painting may serve well in other devo¬ 
tional settings but may block participation in community worship. 

Once any art work is included in worship, it becomes a part of the 
event and must be subservient to the action. 

James White gives two sets of criteria for art in worship. 

3^James White, Introduction to Christian Worship . (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1980), p. 104. Paul Hoon, The Integrity of Worship . 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1978), p. 273. 
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The first, that it must express ‘'presence of holy" and have "religious 
power" is helpful.35 Theologically however, his second category of 
communal nature" should take precedence. Here he is in agreement with 
Paul Hoon who writes, "Hence the subjectivism and individualism ap¬ 
propriate to the artist’s function elsewhere will not suffice in lit¬ 
urgy* By definition liturgical art must be communal...” 3 ^ it is the 
dramatic action of the congregation that should be the controlling 
factor. White writes: 

Another characteristic of good liturgical art is its communal 
nature . What is projected is not the individual experience of the 
artist but the insights of the total community. Good liturgical 
art is noted not for originality in subject matter but for captur¬ 
ing the experience of a community. This does not mean that the 
artist must even be Christian...and many believers have failed to 
produce satisfactory liturgical art because their muse called them 
to a personal vision rather than a communal one. Ho more can 
an architect design a good church without understanding the life 
of the community that will use it than an artist canproduce good 
liturgical art without comprehending the same life. 5 ' 

The communal nature of liturgical art leads to another very important 

point for local churches. There is a distinction between the art of 

building community and art works that go into the worship experience. 

In other words, it is one thing to have excellent visual arts in a 

worship service. It may be even better to have visual arts that were 

made by the congregation as part of their worship preparation. There 

can be tremendous community interaction and growth in the doing of 

art projects and the quality of the final product must be kept in 

balance with the value of using congregational creations. 

There is no reason why the community cannot usually produce 

35 White, p. 10^-105. 

3%oon, p. 2jk. 

3 ^White, p. 105-106. 
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art work that is expressive of the Gospel and is also useful for par¬ 
ticipation. But there is often a danger of sacrificing the quality 
of community experience in favor of better art. For instance, a church 
may put on an excellent drama for the worship event, involving lots 
of persons. The play may be well written, well produced, well rehears¬ 
ed. But the production of the drama may be handled in such a way as 
to destroy the very community it should be designed to create. Or, 
a church choir can become so insistant on excellence that it excludes 
willing participants and blocks congregational singing during the 
worship service by appropriating congregational responses. In other 
words, potentially "good art" becomes destructive for the community 
experience. 

Both good art and good community building activities are nec¬ 
essary in local churches. We must build into our worship planning 
events that bring the congregation together for creation of art. We 
must also include art that speaks the Gospel. The linking of the two 
can also be an educational key to aid the community in its overall 
theological process. The interaction and theological reflection can 
be much more important than any one masterpiece. Additionally, the do¬ 
ing of art should increase the overall appreciation of art by the 
community. It should help a church to select better the types of art 
it wishes to produce as well as to evaluate their appreciation of the 
art of others. 

The doing of worship dramatically, liturgically, artistically, 
is a participations! experience. It is a living in and reflecting on 
the patterns and rhythms of the Gospel. Hopefully we have demonstrated 
how vitalizing and meaningful this can be for Christian worship and 
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spiritual life. 
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Chapter 5 

CONCLUSIONS 

Shis project, the development of a working theory and its 
application to the School of Theology community, was meant to have 
very practical implications. The intent was to arrive at an under¬ 
standing oi worship that can deal with the problem of ''passive wor¬ 
ship. " Worship as participation does this. 

Once we have seen the relationship between worship and art, we 
can immediately borrow from the fields of art to make worship exper¬ 
iences more expressive and more meaningful. It is from the discussion 
of art theory that the concept of "participation" is derived. 

From the discussion of worship we find ourselves speaking about 
the participation in the patterns and rhythms of the Gospel, and about 
participation in worship. Along with an attitude about participation 
in worship, we have criteria for content of worship (patterns of the 
Gospel), and we have suggestions for the relationship between Christian 
worship and life. 

From the discussion of John Westerhoff and his ecclesiology 
we have suggestion about the character of Christian worship. Chris¬ 
tian worship should be the work of the community and should encourage 
the interaction of all member of the community. We also sense some 
of the limitations for local churches if worship is to be highly 
participational. We may need to accomodate ourselves to smaller churches 
and strengthen the bonds churches feel to the Church Universal. 

We have outlined ideas about the doing and planning of worship 
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that are effective in helping local churches reorganize their worship 
experience to he more participational. We express a confidence that 
the increased participation will lead to more active and meaningful 
worship experiences. 

A clue arises from our discussion of worship as participation 
that may further aid as in worship renewal. This approach to worship 
asks that we bring to consciousness our criteria for evaluating wor¬ 
ship. For many mainline churches, worship is judged by entertainment 
criteria. The congregation presumes the role of "audience" and eval¬ 
uates the ''performance" of the worship leaders. Overall evaluation 
is based on the performances: "How good was the sermon?" and "How 
big was audience?" 

Once identifying this criterion, our approach to worship renew¬ 
al asks that the audience/performer model be dropped in favor of 
worship based on "participation." The concept of participation 
permeates all perspectives of worship: how to construct worship, 
selection and use of media, educational programs, leadership, and the 
character of the worship experience itself. For worship renewal to 
occur as is described here, congregations must move away from a depen¬ 
dency on professional worship performers and develop new criteria for 
their experience. Instead of asking how many persons attended, a more 
critical question would be, "How much participation was there?" 
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Chapter 6 

SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY WORSHIP RENEWAL PROJECT 

The project consisted of applying the theory of worship as 
participation to the community worship service at the School of Theology. 

There were, at the time of the project, two weekly worship 
services at the School of Theology. One was a Thursday eucharistic 
service offered by the various denominations on campus. It was rather 
poorly attended, and the leadership was left to each denomination. 

The other service was the Wednesday community service. This 
had been basically a preaching service, with communion served about 
once a month. This service was the main community event of the week. 
During the semester of the project, about sixty-five to one hundred 
persons attended this service every Wednesday. The preaching class was 
required to attend and evaluate the sermon in the class period that 
followed lunch time. Often the preacher of the day would visit this 
class. After the service, there was a community meal served in the 
campus coffee shop. 

The preachers for this service were invited by the Dean’s of¬ 
fice. These arrangements were made up to a year ahead of time, often 
including guests from outside the campus community. After the preacher 
for the day had been assigned, the Worship Council, made up of inter¬ 
ested students and two faculty advisors, was responsible for planning 
services and providing for worship leadership. 

Planning for the services usually meant that someone was re¬ 
cruited to be the liturgist for a given day. This person would be 
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preacher. If the preacher of the day was a local person, the liturgist 
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ferings for the service order. There was very little attempt to 
provide visual enrichment, dance, or other types of "art" in the 
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General evaluation of the service centered on how effective 
the preacher had been. There were usually also comments on the order 
of service. Some people would evaluate the order as they entered the 
chapel and characterize the order according to sexist or non-sexist 
language and other such criteria. The nature of the service experience 
itself was "passive." There was minimal involvement of the congre¬ 
gation. By our definitions above, this was a performer—oriented ser¬ 
vice. 


This project consisted of trying to introduce the concept of 
worship as participation through leadership of the Worship Council, 
and to do worship based on that working theory. Our goals centered 
around getting people more actively participating in the service and 
evaluating the services in terms of participation rather than per¬ 
formance. The actual project began in January 1979 and ended with the 
school year. But, I had worked on various projects with the Worship 
Council over the previous two years and had done other worship pro¬ 
jects in the community using the concept of worship described above. 
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In the Fall of 1979 5 we had prepared and led four seminar sessions 
on relating liturgy to life. This seminar had been the real impetus 
for attempting to work on a larger scale through the Worship Council. 

The project itself began by forming a small working group 
within the Worship Council to do the actual planning of worship ser¬ 
vices. This not only included preparation of the order of service, but 
also the planning of music, banners, publicity and consideration of 
chapel environment. Members of this group were committed to the con- 






increasing par oicination and decreasing our performance-or¬ 


iented attitude toward worship. task of this group also included 

— *■ a- 

providing dialogue and education for the entire community about the 
nature of worship. This core group met regularly at first. These 
were the people on whom the bulk, of the work fell throughout the 
semester. 

Our strategy included several central ideas. First, we felt 
that to increase participation in worship, the congregation would 
have to be somewhat familiar with the liturgy. We hoped to provide a 
basic liturgical order of service that had enough "depth" to be used 
from week to week. This intended structure was to be of a dramatic 
nature and would hopefully facilitate congregational participation. 

Another part of the strategy was to arrange the chapel seating 
and environment to encourage interaction among the people. Several 
different chair arrangements were tried, and much energy went into 
the production of visual aids. 

The Worship Council also built into the weekly worship a 
sense of participating in the flow of time—both that of our school 
year and the Church year. There were natural community events, like 
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the beginning and ending of semesters, which helped us outline the 
rhythms of our common life. We wanted to make our worship experience 
correspond to the living of the events in the context of the Gospel: 
gatherings, sendings out, new starts, leaving behind. There were other 
community events, such as an evaluation of goals for the School, which 
lent themselves nicely to community worship. Around this particular 
event we organized a twenty-four hour prayer vigil to suggest that 
all community members could take part in this self-examination of our 
community iiie. and do so in tiie contsxt of* quz* lif*c tsf'ci's God. 

The Council also undertook to use the Church year in the shap¬ 
ing of our worship experience. Planning of the weekly services was 
therefore done in seasonal chunks. So, apart from our small control¬ 
ling work group , we formed planning groups made up of different 
persons for each season. This also helped us meet another of our 
goals, which was to include more people actively in worship planning 
and leadership. One member of our working group chaired each seasonal 
planning group. Our music director and visual artist-publicist always 
functioned as consultant members of planning sessions. The preachers 
for the season were invited to be a part of the planning group, not 
just for their particular preaching date, but for the entire season. 
Other people from outside the regular worship council were recruited 
to join these planning groups. This plan was designed to make the ser¬ 
vices more representative of the community, to bring in fresh ideas 
and resources, to allow more persons to practice worship skills, to 
intensify interest in worship, and to bring more people into dialogue 
with the concept of worship as participation. 

The first job of the planning group was to read and study the 
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Scripture lessons for the season. Members met together and discussed 
the ideas emerging from their study and their knowledge of our community. 
After brainstorming, the group was able to select an appropriate theme 
for the season and could begin to work with the overall season's 
experience. A general order of service would be prepared, perhaps some 
musical responses, prayers, banner designs, workshops, seating arrange¬ 
ments and publicity articles would be suggested that would make the 
seasonal worship rich both within the services themselves and in 
community events surrounding them. For instance, during Lent the 
Council suggested that the community fast on Wednesday mornings and 
contribute the money saved to a collection for a hunger project. 

Rather than the usual after-service lunch fare of hamburgers, the School's 
coffee shop provided a simple meal of soup and salad. There was a 
community workshop for the making of posters for the Lenten season. 

Ribbons were made for the congregation to wear during the services 
as symbols of everyone's liturgical participation. A set of purple 
banners was made. The banners were hung so that a slot in them was 
at eye level. Each week pictures were put behind the banners. Per¬ 
sons could peer through the slots and have visual reflections on the 
meanings of the day's Scripture readings. 

In addition to the overall seasonal planning, the committee 
worked together to consider each service separately—how to relate 
that particular service to the text of the day and make evident its 
relationship to the season. With this kind of overall and particular 
planning, the congregation began to trust a certain continuity. Rep- 
itition provided by the same basic order of service, Genevan psalm 
tunes used weekly, and repeated use of certain prayers facilitated 
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participation and gradually allowed space for reflection. Changes 
from week to week took on a subtle character and served to stimulate 
the imaginations of the congregations. 

The lectionary built a sense of flow into our worship cycle. 
Example: the Lenten planning group had decided to explore the theme 
Who are we? We are a wandering, fasting people; we are a people 
of faith. So, they also planned a Mardi Gras service with the theme. 

Who are we praising God?" After the season of exploring the question 
"Who are we?' 1 the Eastertide planning group decided to expand that theme 
and explore How shall we live in light of the resurrection?" They 
made use of some of the activities of the Lenten season. For instance, 
instead oi fasting on Wednesday morning as had been done during Lent, 
they planned an early morning communion service, a resurrection ban¬ 
quet. The Lenten banners now became liturgical garments, and the 
congregation was given white ribbons, instead of the purple ones from 
Lent, to wear as their tokens of participation. In other ways the 
Easter season also allowed continued reflection from different angles. 

The Worship Council found by working with seasons in this 
fashion that there began to be a natural relationship of one season to 
the next. This was not intentionally planned, but blossomed from the 
increased awareness of the planners. It had the effect of adding 
depth to the services and generally increasing the congregational 
participation from week to week. 

Yet, each week’s service took on its own character. For 
instance, liturgical dance was used and each week it included more 
people, finally resulting in a congregational procession out of the 
chapel at the end of the last service of the semester. We achieved 
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a definite sense of a congregational movement through liturgical time 
together. 

The Worship Council also began to redefine its role in rela¬ 
tionship to worship in our community. It felt a responsibility to do 
other activities outside of the Wednesday service itself to include 
people in liturgical life. 

To meet this goal, the Council helped organize and support 
various workshops through the semester that related to worship. One 
such workshop was held for the making of liturgical garments. The 
Council researched the tradition of worship garments. After a time of 
consideration and dialogue, the Council brought in a professional 
team to help us design garments appropriate for our use. It then or¬ 
ganized a weekend workshop where members of the community could join 
together in the actual making of the robes. This activity not only 
provided the needed garments and helped persons have a more active 
role in building community, but also provided a model for students to 
take to their own local churches. 

Additionally, the Council felt responsible to increase the 
dialogue about worship and serve an educational function. Through 
the Worship Council the community could explore different types of 
worship styles. Throughout the semester the Council tried to include 
elements from different traditions within the services and always 
acknowledge these traditions for the edification of the worshippers. 
Following the services there was for a time a feedback session to 
address questions and concerns of the congregation. The council pro¬ 
posed to the faculty a systematic way for a potential worship class to 
explore traditional or new worship ideas on the community ; s behalf as 
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part of our educational curriculum. In the context of the School of 
Theology community the Council felt these activities could serve the 
reflective requirement for good, participational worship. 

Along with the desire to add to the educational atmosphere of 
the School's life, the Council wished to support other worship activity 
on campus, to function as a resource and organizing group, hut to en¬ 
courage more participation in other activities beyond the Wednesday 
service. 

Perhaps the best example of this activity was the Council's 
organization .s®d sponsorship of a series of historical worship services 
during Easter week. There were several worship classes being held that 
semester, and the Council asked each to prepare a historical worship 
service appropriate to their subject matter. The Council offered sup¬ 
port and publicity and arranged for a week of evenings for these 
services to take place. The Council's sponsorship was in line with 
its own exploration of participation in worship: an inquiry into how 
worshippers had been involved in worship historically. It was also a 
fantastic community event involving many persons not normally included 
in the planning of services and provided a wonderful educational 
opportunity for the entire community. The services were held in 
different locations to try to recreate the atmosphere of the histor¬ 
ical occasion. As much as possible was done to help worshippers ex¬ 
plore the nature of worship experience and to broaden our under¬ 
standing of participation in worship today. 

As the semester progressed, one of the concerns of the working 
group was how to provide continuity for the following year and yet not 
retain too tight control over the overall Worship Council. Out of this 
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concern came the proposal for a worship class, mentioned above, and 
a series of negotiations with the Dean's office. The group felt very- 
concerned that space he left in the Wednesday schedule for alternative 
styles of worship, that community issues and life patterns he included 
at the core of our worship, and that our services he constructed to 
encourage hoth education and participation. 

Another concern was the extensive commitment and time it took 
to he part of the core working group. The group tried in various ways 
to lend support to one another and nurture significant fellowship 
around our tasks. We felt the tension between the need for strong 
commitment on the part of a few people and the necessity to always 
keep in mind the larger community to which we heonged. For our worship 
to he truly community oriented, we wished to broaden the basis of 
decision making. We felt this would also increase participation. At 
the semester's end, the leadership of the Council passed on to other 
people. We felt confident that sufficient groundwork had been laid 
for a good carryover to the following year. 
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Chapter 7 


EVALUATION 

The Worship Council was very successful in terms of worship 
experience. There was much more vitality in the services, generally 
more interest in worship, and greatly increased involvement of people. 
By our self-evaluation, we felt that the services had indeed "been 
more intense, had teen richer in experience available, and that the 
liturgies were such as to encourage participation and steer the com¬ 
munity away from performer-oriented worship. 

Our main problems centered around the issue of including other 
people in the major decision-mating process and in distributing the 
amount of work to be done. The working group finally did a great deal 
more of the jobs than was probably necessary. It might have been 
healthier to share responsibilities more widely. Keeping so much of 
the power close to a center meant that fewer people were really aware 
of and understood the Council's intentions. This resulted in a problem 
of continuity for the following year. 

On the other hand, the School of Theology community is rather 
transient. Each year it is made up of different people. It is subject 
to the ebb and flow of interest and the changing needs and talents 
of the persons who compose it. Perhaps giving worship the kind of 
attention that it deserves requires strong and focused leadership. 

This project was student led. Although there was fantastic support 
from several facility members, it is possible that the faculty itself 
will have to take a much more concerned involvement in worship before 
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effort can be sustained into lasting transformation. 

There is no question that our goals were met with respect to 
the active participation of the congregation in worship. It is more 
difficult to measure the reflective quality generally achieved in 
the community. The post-worship service discussions were designed to 
engage the community at a reflective level. These discussions did not 
continue beyond several weeks and to this end were a failure. Yet, 
it is also true that the entire community was involved in a lively 
discussion about worship for sometime following the project. 

I have a few words now that time has passed since the pro¬ 
ject. I realize more than before that project's focus was primarily 
an experience in planning and leading participational worship. From 
this experience I gained a wealth of resources for doing worship in a 
local church. But, most solidly, I gained confidence in a style of 
leading worship that I will carry away from the School of Theology. 

Since the time of this project I have had further opportunity 
to consider the specific content of worship; that is, the patterns and 
rhythms of the Gospel. I have become much more interested in the 
artistic quality of expressing these patterns. Wow that I have a 
style of leading and a theology of worship with which I am comfortable, 
I can see that much more of my attention will be given to the re¬ 
sources of art in doing worship. I am pleased with my personal 
growth from this project and the directions it has established in my 
ministry. 
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